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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 206. 


CONVERSION EFFECTED BY THE SPIRIT. 

There is something very instructive and edify- 
ing in tracing the workings of the Spirit of God 
on the heart of man in order to his being turned 
from death unto life, and from the power of 
Satan to God. This change or conversion, 
when fully completed, is that regeneration or 
being born aguin, which our Saviour declares to 
be an essential experience of all those who would 
become partakers of eternal life. 

The account of his “Christian Progress” 
which George Whitehead (one of the early 
ministers in the Society of Friends) has left on 
record, shows that the Lord followed him with 
judgment and reproof in his very young years, 
and renewed desires in him after the right way. 
He says: “In order to make us new creatures 
in Christ Jesus, the Lord’s Spirit moves upon 
people’s hearts, even when unstable as waters, 
and his Light shines in them before they know 
God or Jesus Christ, in order to give them the 
knowledge of the glory and power of God, and 
of his dear Son, Jesus Christ.” 

He was a soberly inclined lad of 17, when 
about the year 1653, he heard of the people 
called Quakers, then coming into notice in the 
North of England, where he resided, and at- 
tended one of their meetings. At this meeting 
he says: “There appeared to me a great work 
of the power of the Lord in the meeting, break- 
ing the hearts of divers into great sorrow, weep- 
ing and contrition of spirit, which I believe was 
a godly sorrow for sin, in order to unfeigned re- 
pentance. I was the more confirmed herein, 
seeing a young maid go mourning out of the 
meeting, whom I seriously followed to observe 
her sorrowful condition; and beholding her, 
being sat down on the ground, with her face down 
toward the earth, as if she regarded no bod 
present, she, mourning bitterly, cried out, ‘ Lord, 
make me clean! O Lord, make me clean!’ This 
did far more tenderly and deeply affect my heart 
than what I had heard spoken, and more than 
all the preaching that ever I had heard from 
manor men. It was a certain testimony to me, 
the Spirit of the Lord evidencing to my spirit, 
that it was a real work of his power upon her 
heart, which also operated upon the hearts of 
others, causing both trembling, sorrow and con- 
trition, in order to bring them to true repent- 
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ance and amendment of life, and so truly to ex- 
perience the work of regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, from sin and uncleanness; and accord- 
ingly it proved so to many; glory to our God 
forever!” 

Some time after this meeting, he was present 
at another, held in Westmoreland, where he first 
met with George Fox, and heard him preach. 
“T was there,” he says, “very low, serious and 
intent in my mind, willing to see and taste for 
myself, for my own inward satisfaction; and I 
saw and felt that his testimony was weighty and 
deep ; that it proceeded from life and experience ; 
and did bespeak Divine revelation, and tended 
to bring to an inward feeling and sense of the life 
and power of Christ,and the sanctifying operation 
thereof in the heart. His speech was not with 
affected eloquence or oratory or human wisdom, 
but in the simplicity of the gospel, to turn the 
mind to the light and life of Christ; and the 
Lord abundantly blessed his ministry to many.” 

The reader will notice that on this occasion, 
as well as that previously described, George 
Whitehead’s attention was turned to the work 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart, which is indeed 
the foundation of all true religion. The effect 
on his mind, he thus relates: “ I was persuaded 
by the grace of God, to give up in obedience to 
follow Christ Jesus; to believe in and obey his 
Light given me; and to wait therein diligently, 
to receive power from Him to become a true 
child of God; for as many as truly receive 
Christ the Son of God, He gives them power to 
become sons of God.” 

His feet were now fairly turned out of the 
broad way that leadeth to destruction, into the 
narrow way which will bring all those who con- 
tinue to walk in it to the end, to the Heavenly 
City. But he found that he “had a spiritual 
warfare to go through, and-a body of sin to put 
off and be destroyed ;” and he was made willing 
to submit to the Lord’s “ fatherly chastisements 
and reproof of instruction.” In passing through 
this dispensation, he says, the Lord “ was gra- 
ciously pleased often to renew his merciful visi- 
tations to my soul, and in the midst of judg- 
ments and chastisements, to remember mercy. 
The sense thereof did often break and tender 
my heart.” 

It is not the design of this article to trace the 
history of this dignified advocate of the cause of 
Christ to the end of his long career—for he died 
in the 87th year of his age, having been a min- 
ister of the gospel about 68 years. But the 
brief notice he gives of the meetings he usually 
attended in those early days is so instructively 
in harmony with the testimony already borne to 
the work of the Spirit in his convincement and 
conversion, that it may here be appropriately 
introduced. In them he speaks of “ being ook 
inwardly exercised in waiting upon the Lord, 
where we had little preaching ; but our meetings 
were kept much and often in silence, or but few 
words declared. The Lord was pleased some- 
times by his power and word of life to tender 
and open my heart and understanding, so that 
He gave me, among some others, now and then 
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a few words livingly to utter, to their and my 
own comfort, in Him who opened our hearts in 
great love one to another, which then increased 
and grew among us; blessed be the Lord our 
God forever! It was out of these, and such fre- 
quently silent meetings, the Lord was pleased to 
raise up, and bring forth living witnesses, faith- 
ful ministers, and true prophets, in early days in 
Westmoreland, and other northern parts, in the 
years 1654 and 1655.” 

Charles Buck, in his collection of Anecdotes, 
tells us that when Flavel was in London in 
1673, his bookseller gave him the following re- 
lation: “ That some time before, there came into 
his shop a sparkish gentleman, to inquire for 
some play-books. The bookseller told him he 
had none; but showed him Flavel’s little treatise 
of ‘Keeping the Heart,’ entreated him to read it, 
and assured him it would do him more good 
than play-books. -The gentleman read the title, 
and glancing upon several pages here and there 
broke out into these and such other expressions 
—‘What a fanatic was he who made this book !’ 
The bookseller begged of him to buy and read 
it, and told him ‘ he had no cause to censure it 
so bitterly.” At last he bought it, but told him 
he would not read it. ‘What will you do with 
it then? said the bookseller. ‘I will tear and 
burn it,’ said he. He was then told, he should 
not have it. Upon this he promised to read it, 
and the bookseller told him, ‘If he disliked it 
upon reading, he would return him his money. 
About a month after, the gentleman came to the 
shop again in a very modest habit, and with a 
serious countenance addressed the bookseller 
thus: ‘Sir, I most heartily thank you for put- 
ting this book into my hands—I bless God that 
moved you to do it,—it hath saved my soul— 
blessed be God that ever I came into your shop.’ 
And then he bought an hundred more of those 
books of him, and told him, he would give to 
the poor, who could not buy them.” J. W. 


cmaanenstananlipijiinmenienanant 

John Howard.—*“ About the close of the year 
1773,” says Peter Bayne, “there might have 
been seen, on the highroads of the counties ad- 
joining Bedford, England, a gentleman on horse- 
back traveling at the rate of forty miles a day. 
At every town where he rested he visited the jail. 
There was no hurry in his motions; he never 
lost a moment; he never gave a moment too 
little to the business in hand; nothing escaped 
his eye, and there was no spot into which he 
did not penetrate. He went into places where 
the noisome and pestilential air compelled him 
to draw his breath short, where deadly contagion 
lurked, where physicians refused to follow him; 
unagitated, yet earnest, he measured every 
dungeon, explored every particular respecting 
fare, accommodation, and fees, and inquired 
after the prevalence of disease, with the means 
adopted for its prevention. He rested not until 
he had gone east and west, until he had carried 
his researches over the jails of Britain and 
Europe, until he could credibly declare what 
was the state of the prisons of the world. That 
gentleman was John Howard.” 
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For ‘Tue Frienp.” 


The Burial Ground and Buildings at Arch and 
Fourth Streets. 


Almost immediately after the arrival of the 
first settlers at Philadelphia, Friends acquired a 
burial place. It was an open lot without any 
enclosure whatever. In the Seventh Month, 
1683, the Monthly Meeting ordered it to be 
fenced. This was done soon afterwards, and in 
1686 it had been enclosed and had an entrance 
gate. It seems to have been a lot of small di- 
mensions, as in 1690 it had “ grown strait and 
too little,” and Friends bought an adjoining 
piece for increased accommodations. 

This burial ground does not appear to have 
been considered satisfactory, as in the Seventh 
Month, 1683, a committee was appointed to in- 
terview William Penn with reference to “a con- 
venient place to bury the dead,” which com- 
mittee reported a month later that the Governor 
had decided “that the burial place should be in 
the middle of the city, in the same ground where 
the meeting-house was appointed.” This would 
seem to indicate that Centre Square was con- 
templated. Whatever the scheme was, as late 
as 1687 it had not been carried out, for at that 
time another application was made to William 
Penn for the grant of “a more convenient place 
for a burying ground and other uses.” 

The location of this early burying ground 
cannot now be definitely settled, but it was 
probably within the limits of the present en- 
closure at Arch and Fourth Streets, as it seems 
likely that before that site had been settled on, 
it had become apparent that any such remote 
place as Centre Square was not desirable. No 
evidence has been found of the conveyance of 
any ground by Friends which can be identified 
with this first burial place. 

Friends came into possession of the new burial 

lace in 1693-4, and in the Ninth Month follow- 
ing steps were taken “to fence in the ground 
adjoining the burial ground for an interior piece 
only for Friends.” ‘Title to the ground was not 
however obtained until 1701, when William 
Penn, being again in America, he executed a 
Patent to Edward Shippen and Samuel Carpen- 
ter for the ground in question ; the plot being L 
shaped, 366 feet on Arch street and 353 feet on 
Fourth street, with an average depth of about 
190 feet from both streets. The conveyance was 
in Trust “To the use and behoof of the people 
called Quakers, in Philadelphia, with whom I 
am now in communion, and who are and shall 
be in union and fellowship with the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the said people at London, for a burying 
place; and upon this further trust and confi- 
dence that the said Edward Shippen and Samuel 
Carpenter and their heirs, shall from time to 
time hereafter, transfer and make over the said 
two pieces of ground [it was described in two 

lots] and premises or any part and parcel there- 
of, to such uses intents and purposes as the 
Monthly Meeting of the said people at Phila- 
delphia, shall at any time hereafter direct and 
appoint.” 

here has been much misapprehension, both 
as to the language and effect of this Patent. For 
a proper understanding of it, it must be remem- 
bered, that between the time that Friends came 
into possession of the lot and the date of the 
Patent, the Keithian separation had taken place. 
It is manifest that the object of the Founder was 
to cut off any claims which might be made by 
those who joined in that separation. 

As respects the subsequent appropriation of 
the property, as the grant is for such uses in- 


tents and purposes “as the Monthly Meeting of 
the said people at Philadelphia shall at any time 
hereafter direct and appoint,” it is clear that the 
disposition of the property is solely in the dis- 
cretion of the three Monthly Meetings in Phila- 
delphia for the Middle, Northern and Western 


Districts, which stand in the place of the original 
Monthly Meeting. 

The contents of the lot is nearly two and a- 
half acres, a space far more than sufficient for 
burial purposes at that early day, and for many 
years a large part of it was used as a pasture- 
field. Prior to 1727, a pale fence seems to have 
enclosed the ground, but about that time a sub- 
stantial brick wall was built around the prem- 
ises, which was probably coped with soap stone; 
but the height was not very great as there was 
frequent annoyance from boys climbing over it 
and using the enclosure for a play-ground. At 
this time there was a school-house on some part 
of the lot, probably at the south end fronting on 
Fourth street. 

In 1731, the grave-digger was found to be 
conniving at “the setting up of grave-stones in 
our burial ground, and A. Morris and J. Warder 
were appointed to acquaint him that unless he 
be more careful for the future to prevent the 
setting up such marks of distinction, Friends 
will appoint some other person to that service 
in his stead, that will be more careful to observe 
the directions of this meeting.” 

If the Fifth Month, 1738, the question of the 
erection of a new meeting-house being under 
consideration, the Monthly Meeting came to the 
judgment that the burial ground was the proper 
place to build it. This subject was before the 
meeting for several years, and a subscription was 
started to raise funds to carry out the proposed 
design, to which friends in Barbadoes contributed 
£50. It was proposed to build the new meeting- 
house on the part of the ground which had been 
oceupied by the school-house; but to this the 
overseers of the public school decidedly objected. 
The Monthly Meeting, however, insisted upon 
their right to use that part of the lot, but the 
project was afterwards abandoned. 

In 1794 a committee reported to the Monthly 
Meeting “that the old ground was so full, that 
they did not think it advisable to continue to 
bury there longer than until another could be 
procured ; and that it was expedient to provide 
new ground as soon as may be, and adopt the 
mode of burying regularly in rows.” Prior to 
this time the method of burying seems to have 
been in family plots or without any regular plan. 
Burying in rows was an innovation introduced 
from England, and seems to have had its origin 
there in the overcrowding of grave-yards in the 
large cities. 

In 1795 the project of erecting a meeting- 
house at Arch and Fourth streets, which had 
been held in abeyance ever since 1738, was re- 
vived, and although it was decided not to act 
upon it at that time, the judgment was clearly 
expressed that the site should be adopted when 
way opened to proceed. The following year it 
was concluded to “ have that part of the ground 
on which it would be proper to erect such build- 
ings marked out, and that no more interments 
should be admitted within the lines ;” and it was 
further decided, “ that by removing the earth 
from the part of the lot that was high, to other 
parts much lower, and hereafter burying in rows, 
it would answer the purpose of a burial place 
for a considerable number of years, besides ac- 
commodating those buildings.” It was also 
deemed advisable “that a new wall should be 








built around the present grave-yard, of a proper 


height to prevent boys and others from going 
into it, * * * the old wall being too low.” 
Sufficient unity did not however exist to justify 
the latter part of these propositions being carried 
out, and it was not till 1801 that they were 
finally undertaken. It was concluded to build 
the wall nine feet in height from the pavement, 
as it now is. The estimated cost of these im- 
provements was £1224 16s. 6d, but the actual 
cost reached nearly double that sum, which was 
defrayed by a subscription made by Friends, 

The levelling of the ground caused much dis- 
satisfaction with some. Elizabeth Drinker, wife 
of Henry Drinker, writes in her diary under 
date of Eleventh Month 9th, 1801, “ They are 
levelling Friends’ burying ground, as I saw from 
J. Downing’s window. A shameful innovation 
in my opinion.” 

The highest ground was on Fourth Street, and 
was lowered about eighteen inches over a space 
about one hundred and thirty feet long by sixty- 
five feet wide. In the course of the work of 
grading and subsequently digging the founda- 
tions for the new buildings, some interesting cir- 
cumstances were developed. It was necessary 
to remove the remains of some of the dead, and 
it was found in an interment of eighteen years, 
that the larger bones and skull with the hair 
only remained, being separated from each other, 
whilst the hair itself was not changed. At thirty 
years the larger bones were dry and all sepa- 
rated, and could have been, without difficulty, 
removed to a small space at the bottom of the 
grave. It may be added that the character of 
the soil in this ground is in the main such as to 
promote decay, being mostly dry and free from 
drainage from surrounding premises, as well as 
the surface being graded so as to throw the 


water off. 
(To be concluded.) 





The Wrecked Sailor’s Consecration. 


A ship, says John Blain, was wrecked amongst 
the rocks, near Cape Horn, and one seaman 
reached a lonely, barren rock. The day passed 
slowly away. He stretched his eye to the east 
and west, to the north and south, over the deep, 
dark, and ever restless waters—but no friendly 
sail appeared! The sun disappeared, and he sat 
down to pass in solitude the lonely night. 

Hunger and thirst made strong demands, but 
he had no means to relieve them. The bread 
and the water were entombed with his com- 
panions. Nor had he any consolation to draw 
from a future world. The Bible and the Re- 
deemer had been neglected and he was strangely 
indifferent. Another day came and passed, and 
another night. On the third night, as he lay on 
his back, gazing into the starry heavens, he 
began to think about God and eternity, his past 
life and the interests of his soul. But all was 
dark. His skin was peeling from his face, his 
teeth all loose, his thirst almost intolerable, and 
death seemed to stand by his side. He had 
never prayed, nor did he know how to pray. A 
single commandment was all he remembered, 
and that commandment his dear mother taught 
him when a child. And how should he meet 
that mother and his God in a future world? 

His sins passed in review, and pressed on his 
guilty conscience, while bitter tears of repent- 
ance began to roll down his cheeks. Without 
knowing what the Lord required of him, he rose, 
stood on his knees, lifted his feeble hands towards 
heaven, and there, on that lonely rock, he sub- 
mitted all to God, and most solemnly promised, 
if his life was spared, he would Jearn and do 
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whatever God required. From that consecrated 
and blessed hour, peace flowed into his soul— 
Christ was his Saviour, and hope entered within 
the vail. The next day the life-boat from a 
passing ship took him from the rock. He landed 
in Boston, found the sailor’s friend, and the 
“Sailors’s Home,” and listened to the gospel of 
peace. Father Taylor gave him a Bible, which 
he read with prayerful attention.—Arvine’s Cy- 
elopedia. 


———_- 


Pastoral System Among Friends. 


Some persons who have favored the introduc- 
tion into our Society of the plan of providing 
pastors or preachers for the different congreya- 
tions by some regular system of church man- 
agement, instead of leaving it to the drawings 
of the Spirit on the hearts of individual mem- 
bers, have been led to think that in so doing, 
they were reverting to a practice that was com- 
mon during the early members of our Society. 
Such an idea was probably in the mind of 
Henry S. Newman, when he said in the Pro- 
gressive Yearly Meeting of Kansas, as reported 
in the Christian Worker, “Come back to the 
good old times of Quakerism, before mysticism 
beclouded us, when every meeting was sup- 
plied with a minister.” How inaccurate this 
assumption is, is shown by the following criti- 
cism on the above remark, which is taken from 
The Western Friend : 


To aid and encourage the adoption of the 
Pastoral system, H. S. Newman asserts the 
above. It assumes a state of facts among early 
Friends, similar to the located and paid pastors 
and control of the ministry to-day ; else it was 
dishonest to assert it at the time and place 
where it was uttered. 

The ministry of early Friends was a “ travel- 

ing ministry, and there is not a particle of evi- 
dence that any minister was ever located as a 
pastor in the whole history of early Friends. 
One of the frequently asserted distinctions be- 
tween the ministry denounced by early Friends 
and their own, was that the false ministers went 
not “up and down like the apostles,” but had a 
“settled place for money,” while their own min- 
isters travelled according to apostolic practice.” 
The proof of this is abundant in such authors as 
William Penn, Edward Burrough, and Barclay 
the Apologist. In view of such statements as New- 
man makes, we reproduce a remarkable ad mission 
of the author of the “ Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth.” This author 
had access to the Swarthmore Papers,” and his 
book is the most “destructive criticism ever 
made against early Friends. For this reason it 
1s quoted in support of every modern innovation, 
to date, pastoral system and all. Yet this “ de- 
structive” author after twisting every scrap of 
evidence he could find to favor a paid, supplied 
or controlled ministry, at last says of the minis- 
iy of early Friends, “ It was maintained as one 
of their distinctive principles that every minis- 
ter should after apostolic practice travel,” Inner 
Life, p. 379. On page 374 of same book, this 
“destructive” Barclay says of the same minis- 
ters, “They upheld a standard of thoroughgoing 
truthfulness.” 
_ If they taught and maintained as a distinct- 
lve principle, a travelling ministry, and opposed 
a ministry “settled in one place,” and were 
“thoroughly truthful,” they had no settled or 
located pastors. 

Some idea of the authority of Barclay’s 
Apology, as a statement of Friends’ principles, 
may be gained from a fact stated on page 322 


of the same author. He says that in the year 
1700, Bristol meeting received and paid for 
three hundred copies of the Apology. In the 
Thesis to Proposition x, the Apologist says, “ By 
the leading, moving and drawing of the Spirit 
ought every evangelist and Christian pastor to 
be led and ordered.” Sec. 25, he says, “every 
true minister is sent of God,” In See. 33, he 
closes his chapter on ministry by saying, “ In a 
word we are, for a holy, spiritual, pure and 
living ministry where the ministers are called, 
ordered, actuated and influenced inall the steps 
of their ministry by the “Spirit of God.” If 
the minister was to be “ordered” in “all the 
steps” by the Spirit of God, if H. S. Newman 
could prove that they practiced some other way 
he would only prove that they had lowered 
their standard of thoroughgoing truthfulness.” 

To bein accordance with their own principles 
of a travelling ministry, and a ministry ordered 
only by the Spirit, if “ a minister” for “every 
meeting” was supplied as Newman says, he was 
only a “travelling minister” and not sent by 
any man. A place might have been mentioned 
or suggested by one minister to another, but 
unless the minister felt ordered by the Spirit he 
could not go. 

We felt this to be so important that an exten- 
sive search has been made in the writings of 
early Friends for cases to illustrate it ; only a 
few can be given. William Penn says in the 
Preface to the Journal of George Fox, “ He ex- 
ercised no authority only over evil.” Fox says 
in his Journal, page 96, “ I was moved to send 
James Lancaster to hold meeting at John Wil- 
liams ;” page 444, he says, “I laid this place be- 
fore them, and they felt drawings to visit it.” 

Thomas Olliver in “Inner Life,” who wrote 
to George Fox that three weeks before he had 
been told “that there was service for him at 
London,” and says, “I have seen nothing 
against it, so to-day I was moved to write thee.” 
Three weeks for consideration and then “ moved 
to write” in this case; and they “felt draw- 
ings” in another; and the “ moved ” in George 
Fox’s own case, shows that they were acting in 
strict accord with their principles of the minis- 
try. There is no example showing that George 
Fox ever exercised any other authority. He 
himself says, “It is the greatest danger to go 
abroad except a man be moved of the Lord.” 
Journal Folio, p. 269. 

The author of the “ Inner Life,” &c., claims 
that George Fox turned his authority over to 
the London Morning Meeting, and gives an ex- 
tract of one of its minutes in 1675, showing 
that ministers in London were “ invited ” to at- 
tend its meetings on Second-day morning, if not 
the minute says it is desired that “ those who 
cannot, send a note signifying what meetings 
they intend to be at on First-day.” This shows 
that no authority was being exercised, only a 
“desire” to know where the minister “intended” 
to be. 

In “ Reason Against Railing,” written twenty- 
seven years after the Society was founded, and 
within two years of the above minute of the 
London Morning Meeting, William Penn re- 
plies to John Faldo who had charged that “we 
appoint ministers beforehand to speak at such a 
place” that it was,“ A very lie I testify in God’s 
fear,” and adds, “ we deny the suggestion, and 
renounce and judge such practice by the pure 
Spirit that has otherwise taught us. God pre- 
serve us from that dry heathen custom of 
Thomas Hicks.” Such a testimony made by 
William Penn, in the midst of the period when 
the Pastoral advocates claim that “every meet- 


ing was supplied with a minister” beforehand 
is overwhelming in its force. If William Penn 
was present-in this day, he would need to pray, 
“God preserve us from the dry heathenish cus- 
tom of the Pastoral system,” which “ appoints 
most of its speakers beforehand.” 

A] most as strong a rebuke of paying ministers 
is found in the Folio Works of Edward Bur- 
rough, page 156. Giles Fimin charged that a 
Friend minister had “ collected five pound at a 
meeting.” Edward Burrough replied, “ This is 
a slander and false accusation. Thou hast heard 
and believed a lie. I testify against him, to be 
no Quaker who acted such a thing.” 

1. The ministry of Friends was a travelling 
ministry, and in no case a settled or pastorate 
ministry. 

2. It was a ministry entirely ordered by the 
Spirit, with no exercise of man’s authority, not 
even by George Fox or the London Morning 
Meeting. 

3. It was a ministry not appointed before- 
hand. 

4. It was a ministry that was not paid. 

In short it was a ministry as different from 
the pastoral, settled, man ordered, and directed 
ministry which H.S. Newman is aiding to es- 
tablish in this country, as it was from the min- 
istry which they everywhere denounced. 

he assertion of H.S. Newman is unhistorical. 
There never was a time when Friends’ meetings 
were “supplied” by a minister, as a pastor, as 
he would make believe. 
Cyrus W. Harvey. 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Winter Walk. 


A ramble through the woods on the afternoon 
of the 25th of Twelfth Month, confirmed the 
opinion I had long entertained that even in 
wintertime, the lover of nature can generally 
find matters of interest, if his eyes are open to 
see them. 

One of the first things that arrested my at- 
tention was the peculiar manner of growth in 
the branches of some Buttonwood trees. Instead 
of gracefully dividing from the large limbs, like 
those of the Maple and other trees, they started 
out abruptly, sometimes almost at right angles 
with the limb which supported them. A similar 
irregularity was noticeable in the small branch- 
lets. In most trees and shrubs the end of the 
branchlet, at the close of the growing season, is 
occupied by a bud, from which a new branchlet 
is developed the following year. There are also 
side buds which start in the axils of the leaves, 
and which sometimes grow and sometimes re- 
main dormant. In the Buttonwood, the terminal 
bud generally dies, and the side buds develop, 
which gives the tree the appearance of the 
branches having been pruned and the growth 
thus forced into an irregular shape. 

The winter thus far has been a mild one with 
us—so that the Winter Jessamine, a favorite 
vine in our village, is displaying its beautiful 
yellow blossoms in many of the gardens. 

Yesterday in walking I met with a solitary 
flower of the Butter-cup. The common Chick- 
weed is also in bloom—and this afternoon I 
gathered a little clump of the Shad’s Blossom 
(Draba verna.) These specimens had antici- 
pated the coming of the shad—and had been in 
bloom long enough to form a number of seed- 
vessels in the shape of small, flattened, oval pods. 
Although familiar with the plant for many 
years, I do not remember to have noticed before 
what is easily seen with a pocket lens, that the 
leaves are studded with little pimples from which 
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the hairs which adorn the surface start. They 
remind one of the appearance of the human 
skin called goose-flesh, which it assumes when 
chilled. 

In the woods, where the path I followed led 
me, the dark green oval leaves of the Trailing 
Arbutus were frequent, and on plucking a small 
branch, I found the flower-buds sufficiently 
swollen to show the lighter colored corolla peep- 
ing out of the brown envelopes of the buds. 

Some young plants of the Red Cedar (Juni- 
perus Virginiana) had sprung up along the side 
of the lane, and the dark purple tint of the 
foliage was conspicuously unlike the green of 
the older trees. In the young Sweet Gums the 
bark was almost covered with the corky excres- 
cences which are peculiar to this interesting 
tree. The slender vines of a species of Green 
Brier intertwined among the bushes, were orna- 
mented with small clusters of shining black ber- 
ries. Running over the ground in the sandy 
lowlands was a very slender, delicate little black- 
berry vine, whose leaves although still apparent- 
ly alive, had become a beautiful red, which was 
brightest on the ribs on the under side of the 
leaves. It was the Running Swamp Blackberry 
(Rubus hispidus.) 

One of the first objects that arrested the eye 
on entering the woods, was a beautiful bed of a 
tall green moss, Several other species were no- 
ticed, especially clinging to the roots or lower 
part of the trunks of trees. None of those seen 
were in fruit ; but one species had pushed up fruit 
stalks which were yet in an immature condition. 

A grayish-green mess-like plant, consisting of 
stems excessively branched and intimately inter- 
locked, was growing here and there. It was a 
species of lichen closely allied to that called 
Reindeer-moss, which in winter-time forms an 
important part of the food of the Lapland Rein- 
deer. It is found in nearly all parts of the 
world, but is most abundant in Arctic regions, 

Growing on dead branches or on stumps of 
trees, were numerous species of Fungi. One of 
the largest of these was of a cream color, and pos- 
sessed a most curiously complicated set of gills 
on the underside, which reminded one of the 
convolutions of the brain. Two other species 
were red, one of them of a very deep and rich 
shade; and one twig was closely covered with a 

growth of small white fungi, whose surface was 
covered with delicate hairs like the pile of 
velvet. 

Several interesting traces of insect life were 
met with; and a nest of a species of Vireo, or 
Warbling Fly Catcher, from which it is to be 
hoped a brood of young birds were safely reared. 


J. W. 


—J. Barclay. 
—_——___..¢- 


BURNING DRIFT-WOOD, 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Before my drift-wood fire I sit, 
And see, with every waif I burn, 

Old dreams and fancies coloring it, 
And folly’s unlaid ghosts return. 


O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed? 


Did I not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 

And see, far off, uploom in sight, 
The Happy Isles I might not gain? 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 

And did I pass, with grazing keel, 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ? 


Have I not drifted hard upon 
The unmapped regions lost to man. 
The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan ? 


Did land winds blow from jasmin flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills? 
Did Love make sign from rose-blown bowers, 

And Gold from Eldorado’s hills? 


Alas! the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure’s errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 

To reach the haven of Content. 


And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 

By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 


O mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyages met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moon-lit street 
Haroun al Raschid walking yet ! 


Take with you, on your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth: 
I turn from all that only seems, 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


What matter that it is not May, 

That birds have flown, and trees are bare, 
That darker grows the shortening day, 

And colder blows the wintry air! 


The wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles I no more rebuild, 
May fitly feed my drift-wood fire, 


And warm the hands that age has chilled. 
———>—_____ 


“ Let no reader be so fastidious as to contemn 
the simple style of George Fox. Though un- 
lettered, he possessed a sound judgment and a 
quick apprehension. But had he been, as were 
many more of the advocates for the inward 
light of Christ, and for a self-denying life, de- 
ficient in acuteness of understanding, this would 
not detract from their virtue, nor from the 
purity and excellence of religion. If the offices 
of religion are often filled by persons not dis- 
tinguished by superior mental acquisitions, one 
cause of it may be the too frequent refusal of 
talents and learning to bend in subjection to the 
humbling power of the cross. It seems difficult 
to quit this subject, without expressing an ar- 
dent wish, that, amidst the career of prosperity, 
and the captivating charms of indulgence, some 
reader may be found, who may be willing here 
to pause; to consider with Barclay, ‘that the 


Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains: 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 


Heap high my hearth! No worth is lost: 
No wisdom with the folly dies. 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice ! 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me, 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save,— 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave, 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In calm assurance of the good. 


height of all happiness is placed in the true 
knowledge of God,’ and to inquire seriously of 
the Divine witness in the heart: ‘Am I really 
concerned to obtain and to preserve this knowl- 
edge, or is it the whole or the chief business of 
my life to pursue things of a temporal nature?” 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Tho’ brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends whom Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted. 

And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead,— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of drift-wood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase. 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 
—The Independent. 


ee 


NEARING THE END. 


I’m growing old ; the hopes and fears 
That waged an ever varying strife, 

No more awaken smiles and tears, 
Disturbing my serener life. 


SELECTED, 


The ardent love, the jealous throe, 

Which burned and raged without sur-cease, 
Have left me; and the gentle glow— 

Of sweet contentment, brings me Peace. 


Strong passion owns my reason’s sway ; 

Calm pleasure comes, where love’s bestowed ; 
And quiet friendship smoothes my way 

Along life’s peaceful autumn road. 


No unknown future threatens ill ; 
No fierce ambition drives me on; 
I gaze from life’s sublimest hill, 
On dangers past, and victories won. 


What though my natural powers decay— 
My lessening time makes less demand ; 
The labor done, at close of day, 
The farmer resting views his land,— 


And sees the harvest waving fair, 
The ridgy rows with plenty filled ; 
Sees fruitful fields erst barrens bare— 
The barrens bare his hands have tilled. 


So looks life’s landscape to my eyes; 
My earthly work is nearly done ; 
A calm comes to me from the skies, 
As slowly sinks life’s setting sun. 
—Jesse H. Lord. 





Mistaken Kindness.—A_ recent writer illus 
trates the mischief of false tenderness in the 
training of children in the following manner. 
He says, a person who was greatly interested in 
entomology secured, at great pains, a fine speci- 
men of an emperor moth in the larva state. 
Day by day he watched the little creature as it 
wove its cocoon about it, which is very singular 
in shape, much resembling a flask. Presently 
the time drew near for it to emerge from its 
wrappings, and spread its large wings of ex 
ceeding beauty. On reaching the narrow aper 
ture of the neck of the flask, the pity of the 
watcher was so awakened by the aie neces 
sary to get through that he cut the cords, thus 
making the passage easier. But alas! his false 
tenderness destroyed all the brilliant colors for 
which this species of moth is noted. The severe 
pressure was the very thing needed to cause the 
flow of fluids which create the marvellous hues. 
Its wings were small, dull in colors, and the 
whole development was imperfect. How often 
we see similar results in character when parents, 
thinking to help a child over some hard place, 
rob him of strength of purpose and other quali- 
ties essential to the highest attainments in men- 
tal and spiritual life. 


YIM 
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John Thomas. 
“In this year [1682] died John Thomas of Gwy- 


nedd in Pennsylvania, who had removed thither 
with several others of his countrymen, from 
Larthguin in Merionethshire, whose character, 
Hugh Roberts, his friend, acquaintance and coun- 
tryman, hath drawn, to the following purport: He 
was a man distinguished above the generality of 
his neighbours in his native country for the 
solidity of his understanding and excellency of 
his natural parts. In the year 1672 he was 
convinced of the principles of the people called 
Quakers, and this being a time of hot persecu- 


‘tion, proved the sincerity of his motives for join- 


ing them in society ; for immediately upon his 
first convincement he had his share of the suffer- 
ings to which the people, whose professions he 
had adopted were exposed. The two first meet- 
ings he was at he was informed against and 
fined, and for these two fines, which could not 
legally exceed 15s. the informers took from him 
two oxen and an horse, and returned nothing 
back. But he seemed to feel less for his own 
sufferings than for those of his poor friends, in- 
somuch that he hazarded the loss of his own 
estate to save them and theirs ; for the principal 
informer, a subtle man, and intent upon his 
prey, perceiving a reluctance in the high and 
petty constables to execute the warrants to the 
injury or ruin of their peaceable neighbours, 
had formed a project to get himself appointed 
high constable, in order to make his gain sure, 
and expedite the impoverishing or ruining of 
friends in their estates; and most of the magis- 
trates of this age being too propense to give 
encouragement to the vilest characters, and in- 
vest them with power to do mischief to dissen- 
ters, which virtuous persons would not, gave 
this man hopes of success in his application. 
John Thomas, hearing of his design, and fore- 
seeing the great loss and distress likely to accrue 
to friends thereby, applied himself to one of the 
more moderate justices, and requested he might 
be accepted for that office, which was granted. 
The informer upon this continued his informa- 
tions against Friends, and procured warrant 
after warrant for distraints, which he brought 
to the high constable to execute, but he being 
principled against it, told the informer he was 
responsible, and kept the warrants by him till 
they had got nine, expecting at the same time 
to be prosecuted by the informer, to his great 
loss or ruin in his outward circumstances; but 
Divine Providence, who directs the actions of 
men to his own wise purposes, rescued him from 
the impending suffering, for now the king’s 
declaration for liberty of conscience put a stop 
to the power and office of those informers. 

“ Being faithful, after some time he received 
a gift in the ministry, in the exercise whereot 
he became very serviceable amongst his friends 
in his native country, by whom he was greatly 
respected and beloved during his residence 
amongst them. At what time he removed to 
America doth not appear, but it is most proba- 
ble in the emigration of last year, and that he 
did not long survive his removal. His sickness 
was tedious, but the weakness of his body did 
not diminish the strength of his love to pure re- 
ligion, or to the prosperity of his friends and 
family therein, to whom he imparted many 
lively exhortations, during his indisposition, to 
religious care of their conduct in fidelity to 
God and man. A little before his departure he 
said to some friends present, ‘Friends, wait 
upon the Lord, for he is near; and then ex- 
pressed his resignation in this ejaculation: 


‘Blessed be thy name, Lord God everlasting, 
thy will be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven.’ In this resigned temper he calmly 
took his leave of his friends present, giving his 
hand to them one by one, and in an heavenly 
frame of mind departed this life the Third-day 
of the Third Month, 1683.”— Vol. iii. of Gough’s 
History. 





A young man does not always find it easy to 
get on in theworld without education, or family 
influence, or personal friends, or property, or 
health ; but he will find, in the long run, that it 
is far easier for him to make his way among men 
without any or all of these advantages, than to 
make substantial progress in the world without 
the reputation of a good character, even though 
he has all these other possessions. Character 
stands for something everywhere, in spite of its 
frequent slightings) Men who are themselves 
lacking in a good character appreciate and value 
it'in others, A band of robbers would want an 
honest treasurer. The young man whose word 
cannot be believed, whose honesty is not above 
suspicion, and whose personal life is not what it 
ought to be, is not the young man that the 
business world has open places for. He may 
have health and wealth and family position, 
and a host of friends; but if he is without char- 
acter, he is at a disadvantage in every position 
in life. When a young man,who has lost his 
good name makes an honest effort to recover it, 
he finds that his way upward is a hard one,—a 
great deal harder, in spite of all other helps, 
than it would have been if he had made a right 
start without these helps. Friends are compara- 
tively powerless in their efforts to win confidence 
for one who has proved himself unworthy of it 
on former occasions. Then it is that the young 
man is likely to realize as never before that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches ”—even as a worldly investment. Because 
it is so hard to get on without a good name, or 
to regain it when once surrendered, every young 
man who has that possession ought to count it 
above price, and to havea care lest he lose it— 
Selected. 





CurIsTIANITy forbids no conceivable good 
motive, and permits no conceivable bad motive. 
Whatever fault or wrong may exist in the life of 
the individual Christian, or in the administra- 
tion of the Church as an institution, that fault is 
just the part of that life or institution, which is 
not a part of its Christianity. No true reform 
or improvement is possible to any church, or to 
any individual, which is not within the lines of 
the Christian system. That which is Christ-ward 
is good and true. That which is good and true 
is Christ-ward. And yet there are cavilers who 
are trying to find good in any direction that ap- 
pears to them not to be Christ-ward. Anything 
would do for them, if they were just sure that 
the principles of Christianity did not include it, 
and that the Church did not teach it. Even 
Professor Huxley, the apostle of Agnosticism, 
says that he can conceive of the existence of an 
Established Church which should be a blessing 
to the community,—a church devoted to “the 
setting before men’s minds of an ideal of true, 
just, and pure living; a place in which those who 
are weary of the burden of daily cares should 
find a moment’s rest in the contemplation of 
the higher life which is possible for all, though 
attained by so few.” Could Professor Huxley 
have found a better description so far, of the 
purpose of true Christianity, and of the true 
Chureh of Christ ?—Selected. 





A Chinaman’s Charity. 

Ah Doo, a Chinaman, very well known in 
Alameda, was sitting in a depot in that city 
lately, waiting for a train, when Charles Kaiser 
entered, and in an insolent manner asked the 
Mongolian for a cigar. The Chinaman replied 
that he had none to give, whereupon Kaiser be- 
came very abusive. Ah Doo knew his rights, 
and going outside, hailed a policeman, who ar- 
rested Kaiser for disturbing the peace. 

He was brought before Justice Byler and 
pleaded guilty, but begged the mercy of the 
court, saying that he had a wife and two child- 
ren dependent upon him for support in Oakland. 
The Justice believed his story, as he told it in a 
very pitiful way, and informed Kaiser that he 
would let him off with a $5 dollar fine: Kaiser 
dug down into his pockets, but could find only 
$3. Ah Doo had listened to the man’s plea for 
mercy, and his heathen heart had become soft- 
ened toward the prisoner. Putting his hand into 
his pocket the Mongolian drew forth $2 and 
offered it to Kaiser to make up the fine. 

Kaiser turned with a savage glance at the 
charitable Chinaman and poured forth a volley 
of abuse, saying that he was above receiving 
alms from a Chinaman. 

“Take the prisoner to the lockup and I will 
pass sentence on him to-morrow,” said the Justice, 
who became convinced that any sympathy for 
the man was misplaced. Kaiser will now prob- 
ably spend several days in the County Jail.— 
Oakland Evening Tribune. 





THERE are a great many sayings in the Bible 
which are not true, and which are not put there 
as truth. The record of them is true, but the 
record shows that they are not spoken by those 
whose word is entitled to be taken without 
question. Peculiarly is this the case in the 
Book of Job, where the sayings of Satan and 
Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar, and others, 
are given in their order, and yet are rebuked as 
untrue by God himself. Yet detached texts 
from the Book of Job are often cited as if they 
must be in themselves, the utterances of inspira- 
tion. “All that a man hath will he give for 
his life,” said one Christian worker in conversa- 
tion with another. “What makes you think 
so?” asked the other. “ Because the Bible says 
so,” was the answer. “ But who was the speaker 
of those words in the Bible story?” asked their 
challenger. “ Well, I don’t remember just who it 
was,” replied the other, “It was the devil, and 
he lied when he used these words; and the 
whole book of Job is written to prove that he 
lied; but here you are quoting his lie as if it 
were God’s truth.” This illustrates the danger 
of taking detached texts from the Bible record 
as if they were all alike valuable in the pre- 
sentation of important truth. 

SomE people have a great passion for outward 
display who are not at all concerned for their 
inward decency and respectability. They would 
consider themselves disgraced if they had to 
walk to church, but they do not appear to feel 
the slightest twinge of shame on account of their 
failure to pay for the fine carriage in which 
they ride. They wear the most fashionable 
clothes, and drive the fastest horses, and display 
the grandest equipage to be found in the com- 
munity; but the price of all this grandeur is 
paid by others. They have a genius for cheat- 
ing their creditors out of their dues which is 
marvellous. 

A Western man, who carried on a flourishing 
business, and kept a splendid span of bays, and 
lived in the most luxurious style, but could not 
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be induced to pay his debts, was sued by a 
creditor, and in open Court he testified that he 
owned nothing, but worked for his board and 
clothes. Like many other knaves, he had taken 
the precaution to convey all his property to his 
wife, and then fare sumptuously at the expense 
of merchants whom he could induce to trust 
him. It is said that some church members have 
been guilty of these tricks. Certainly some who 
move in good society belong to this class of 
scoundrels. If the secret financial history of 
some apparently wealthy families were pub- 
lished, they would soon lose their exalted social 
position. External splendor is a poor substitute 
for real excellence. The true glory of a man is 
an upright heart and a good name.— Christian 
Advocate. 


A Ruined City in Texas. 


The surveys at present being made for the 
Kansas City, El Paso and Mexican Railroad, at 
a point north latitude 33 degrees and west lon- 
gitude 106 degrees, have passed along the lava 
flow which by the local population is called the 
Molpais. It consists of molten black glass, agi- 
tated at the moment of cooling in ragged waves 
of fantastic shapes. These lava waves or ridges 
ure from ten to twelve feet high, with combing 
crests. This lava flow is about forty miles long from 
northeast to southwest, and from one to ten miles 
wide. For miles on all sides the country is the 
most desolate that can be imagined. It has 
been literally burned up. It consists of fine 
white ashes to any depth which, so far, has been 
dug down. To the north of the lava flow, and 
lying in a country equally desolate and arid, the 
surveyors have come upon the ruins of Gran 
Guivera, known already to the early Spanish 
explorers, but which have been visited by white 
men less often even than the mysterious ruins 
of Palenque, in Central America. Only a few 
people at Socorro and White Oaks have been at 
Gran Guivera, because it is at present forty miles 
from water. The surveyors found the ruins to 
be of gigantic stone buildings made in the most 
substantial manner of grand proportions. One 
of them was four acres inextent. All indications 
around the ruins point to the existence here at 
one time of a dense population. No legend of 
any kind exists as to how this great city was de- 
stroyed or when it was abandoned. One of the 
engineers attached to the surveying expedition 
advances the theory that Gran Guivera was in 
existence and abundantly supplied with water at 
the time the terrific voleano eruption took place. 


His Heart In It. 


A manufacturer in Philadelphia lately told 
to a friend the story of one of his superintend- 
ents. 

“Twelve years ago a boy applied to me for 
work. He was employed at low wages. Two 
days later the awards of premiums were made to 
manufactories at the Centennial Exhibition. 

“Passing down Chestnut Street early in the 
morning, I saw Bob poring over the bulletin 
board in front of a newspaper office. Suddenly 
he jerked off his cap with a shout. 

“« «What is the matter?’ some one asked. 

“* We have taken a medal for sheetings!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“T said nothing, but kept my eye on Bob. 
The boy who could identify himself in two days 
with my interests would be of use to me here- 
after. 

“His work was to deliver packages. I found 
that he took a real pride in it. His wagon must 
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be cleaner, his horse better fed, his orders filled 
more promptly than those of the men belonging 
to any other firm. He was as zealous for the 
house as though he had been a partner init. [have 
advanced him step by step. His fortune is made, 
and the firm have added to their capital so much 
energy and force.” 

“Never buy a draught horse,” says the Farm- 
ers’ Guide, “ which needs the whip to make him 
pull.” 

We find in a Southern paper a remark which 
points the same truth in other circumstances. A 
Northern man with a small capital settled ten 
years ago in a town in Georgia. He established 
a thriving business, started a library, a lyceum, 
street-cars, and a hospital, and became one of 
the most popular men in the town. 

When he died last summer, the leading jour- 
nal said : “ The secret of the powerful influence 
which this stranger acquired among us was that 
he never said, ‘I and mine,’ but ‘ We and ours.’ 
And he meant it.’— Youth's Companion. 


Scripture Illustrations. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


Forced Labor in Israel—We read that Solo- 
mon gave Jeroboam “charge over all the labor 
of the house of Joseph” (Rev. Ver.); that is, 
he had the direction of the forced labor for pub- 
lic works, the “ heavy yoke” of which the people 
so bitterly complained to Rehoboam. This sys- 
tem of forced labor is still the curse of many 
Eastern nations. For all public works in all 
Eastern countries, the governor or pasha can 
demand the unpaid labor of every one. When 
a royal progress, for example, is in prospect, a 
levee en masse is made to clear the roads and 
furbish up the streets. But very often the exac- 
tion is enforced for works of luxury, as royal 
palaces, or for works of irrigation, from which 
the laborers are only a portion of those benefited. 
In Egypt, this cruel system ground down the 
peasantry up to the time of the English occupa- 
tion. I have myself seen the whole male popu- 
lation of several villages driven together, at the 
bayonet’s point, to toil at some barrage or irriga- 
tion work for weeks together, receiving only the 
barest rations, and their families left to starve 
or live as they could meanwhile, with no pro- 
vision whatever. 

A Sign in Abilene—I have seen, in the pass 
of Abilene,a magnificent aqueduct and chariot 
road hewn in the sides of the rock, and at the 
end a long Latin inscription laudatory of the 
Roman emperor and the prefect under whose 
beneficent auspices the work was done. But 
below is added, in different letters and by a dif- 
ferent hand, “at the cost of the people of Abi- 
lene.” Even in the militarily governed portion 
of Algeria the system has been but recently 
abolished ; and while travelling in the Algerian 
Sahara, under the sanction of the French Gov- 
ernment, I found that all the camels and Arabs 
provided for me were under the corvee, and that 
payment was an act of free grace. 

Monuments of Bondage.—The oppression of 
Israel in Egypt has had its counterpart ever 
since. Whenever we gaze admiringly on the 
stupendous structures of Egypt, or explore the 
mounds of Nimrod, we may not forget the 
hard bondage and the cruel serfdom which 
raised these monuments of selfish power and 
wealth. Even for the building of the temple, 
Solomon had raised a levy of 30,000 out of all 
Israel, whose labor was exacted for one month 
of every three; besides 150,000 serfs, laborers 


and hewers. We may note that Adoniram, who 
was Solomon’s officer over this levy or tribute 
(1 Kings 5:14), was the first victim of popular 
fury on the revolt from Rehoboam. 

A Harmony of Records.—It is interesting to 
note that in Shishak, the King of Egypt, to 
whose court Jeroboam fled, we have the first 
Egyptian king who is spoken of in Scripture by 
his own special name, the Sheshonk of the 
Egyptian monuments. From these we obtain 
also his date, which would fix his accession in 
the thirty-second year of Solomon’s reign, and 
thus we have the chronological harmony of the 
Hebrew and Egyptian records.—S. S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


A Natural Arithmetician.— The Louisville 
Commereial mentions a negro named Sam Sum- 
mers, 34 years of age, who is without education, 
can neither read nor write, is a common farm- 
hand, and seems to be about half-witted; but 
whose ability in solving arithmetical questions 
is simply wonderful. 

The following are some of the examples sub- 
mitted to him, and he never failed to give a 
correct answer: How much gold can be bought 
for $972 in greenbacks if gold is worth $1.65? 
Multiply 597,312 by 138. If a grain of wheat 
produces 7 grains, and these be sown the second 
year, each yielding the same increase, how many 
bushels will be produced at this rate in 12 years 
if 1000 grains make a pint? 

Those who have tested him as yet have been 
unable to find any example in the higher arith- 
metic, that, with a few moment’s thought on his 
part, he is not able to correctly answer. 


A Poison in Castor-oil Seeds—A chemist 
has recently succeeded in separating a virulent 
poison from the seeds of the Castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus), after the oil has been pressed out. 
It possesses a remarkable power of coagulating 
the blood. The name Ricini has been given to 
this substance. 

Flour Moth—tThe Toronto Globe says that an 
insect has appeared in Ontario which promises 
to be very troublesome. It was imported, it is 
believed, in some preparation for childrens’ food, 
from the Mediterranean, where it is a dreaded 
scourge. It was first seen in the Third Month 
of 1889 flying near the Ontario mill, but in the 
Seventh Month, the moths and worms became 
so numerous that the mill was shut down. 

Bark Cloth—Tapa, as the native cloth is 
termed in the Samoan language, is manufactured 
from the bark of the “Ua,” or paper mulberry 
tree (Papyrifera Brossonetia), cultivated espec- 
ially for the purpose. The tree is raised from 
cuttings, and has a very rapid and upright 
growth, putting forth few lateral branches. 
When it arrives at about four inches in girth it 
is cut down and carried into the village by the 
men. From this point it is handed entirely 
over to the women for preparation and manu- 
facture. The bark is now in its entirety stripped 
off the sticks, from which, when freshly cut, it 
separates itself readily, as does also the inner 
white bark from the valueless outer skin. The 
former is'then steeped in water, generally bein 
anchored down in the river with stones al 
night to soften the fibre. The next day will be 
seen scattered in every direction along the 
stream, sitting in the water with all sorts of 
sunshade contrivances, picturesque groups of 
girls and women, of all sizes and ages, with 
sloping boards in front of them, on which each 
strip of bark is successively placed, and with 
constant application of water scraped with a 
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“ pipe,” or cockle-shell, until all the vegetable 
mucus is separated from it, and there remains 
nothing but a spongy white material ready for 
the next process. It is now taken to the house, 
and, on a rounded hard-wood log kept for that 
special purpose, is pounded with wooden beetles, 
both ribbed and smooth, until the bark is greatly 
expanded, which can be increased to any rea- 
sonably desired extent, of course proportionate 
to the thinness wanted. 

The sound of fifty or sixty of these mallets all 
going at the same time in one village is by no 
means unpleasant to the ear, the resonant clash 
of the hard woods producing somewhat musical 
notes. At times, the tapping will be very mixed, 
without the least suspicion of regularity; at 
others, more especially following a general lull, 
the performers will start afresh, keeping most 
excellent time, evidently in some previously 
concerted accordance, and with some generally 
known measure. Oftentimes, previous to knock- 
ing off work for the night, a regular concert 
will be arranged, in which all will join from one 
end of the village to the other, with a pleasant 
and most novel effect. Each piece, when ham- 
mered out to the requisite thickness, is spread on 
the stones in front of the house to dry; and 
when a sufficient quantity is ready, the women 
proceed to stick the pieces together with arrow- 
root gum, layer over layer, and overlapping side 
by side, until a cloth of proper thickness and 
size is mauufactured. It is then painted with 
the various pigments at their disposal, of any 
color and of any design that may be thought 
fit, made up into large rolls, and deposited 
among the roof-beams for future personal use 
or barter whenever it may be required.— Chureh- 
ward's “My Consulate in Samoa.” 


Barrancas or Cafions inBrazil.—I magine a track 
along the top of a gently sloping and undulating 
ridge of open plain, when suddenly you come to 
a place where the path dips a little, and has 
only a slight margin, with a total width of 
say 4 or 5 feet, while on each side there is a 
huge amphitheatre, from which the red earth 
has been washed away by the rains. I saw 
many of these barrancas in all stages of forma- 
tion. They begin with a subsidence, caused by 
the undermining of the ground by springs; the 
rains then work upon the subsided portion, 
washing it gradually away, and the Caiion in- 
creases in size as the sides fall in, so that at 
length you have a huge area of many acres, in 
some cases, with more or less precipitous sides, 
often one to two hundred feet deep, the whole 
area being intersected by a hundred fantastic 
knife-shaped ridges and columns of bare red 
earth. The effect of coming suddenly on one of 
these chasms in the midst of an extensive grass- 


covered down is very remarkable.—Dent’s Year 
in Brazil. 


Carapato or Bush-Ticks of South America.— 
Dent, in his Year in Brazil, says the Carapato 
is a degenerate spider, and caused him more 
annoyance than any other animal, reptile or 
insect that he met with in that country. The 
Carapato lays an enormous number of eggs— 
not on the bodies of animals where they have 
lived, but on the ground. The young which 
emerge from them climb up the plants, holding 
on to the leaves, and wait until some animal 
passes. Bates, in his Naturalist on the Amazon, 
says that it occupied him a full hour daily to 
pick them off after his diurnal rambles. Nor is 
this surprising, for in some places “every blade 
of grass has its colony; clusters of hundreds 
adhere to the twigs; myriads are found in the 


bush clumps. Lean and flat when growing on 
the leaves the tick catches man or beast brush- 
ing by, fattens rapidly, and at the end of a 
week’s good living, drops off, full of blood. 

“Their favorite habitat is the second growth, 
(after the virgin forest has been cut down), 
where the cattle graze.” 


Dent relates that one day, after returning 
from his outdoor work, he had 279 carapatos 
removed from his body, and during the night 
he got rid of 35 more. He had been too tired 
to sponge with his diluted carbolie acid (his 
usual practice.) 


This nuisance very much disappears on the 
coming of the rains, which wash the insects off 
from the bushes. 


—_—__—_—~—-o—____——- 


Items. 


Friends of Pasadena.— There are two meetings 
under the name of “ Friends,” held at Pasadena, 
California—one is of the Progressive or Fast char- 
acter, and recently a number of its attenders, along 
with the person who had been employed as Pastor, 
were baptized in water. 

The other meeting is held in a private house, and 
is composed of Friends who are members of Ohio, 
Iowa, Philadelphia, and perhaps other Yearly Meet- 
ings. It is held after the ancient manner of Friends. 
Recently some of those who attend it, on behalf of 
the others, drew up a statement of their condition, 
a copy of which was to be forwarded to the different 
meetings for discipline from which the members 
came and where their right of membership still re- 
mained. On Second Mo. 30th, at Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., to which two of the Pasadena Friends 
belong, a suitable reply to this document was pro- 
duced by a committee to whom it had been referred 
a month before, and was adopted and directed to be 
forwarded. 


The Tract Repository.— The Report of David 
Heston, publisher of this valuable paper, for the 
year 1889 says :— 

“ During the year, as in some previous ones, there 
has been much to cheer and encourage. Perhaps, 
since the first issue, there has not been a time when 
the usefulness of the publication has been more ap- 
parent than now. The number of communications 
which have come to hand since the last number 
was issued has been larger than usual, while each 
day brings a number of additional ones. These are 
quite generally profuse in the expression of thanks 
to Friends at the North for the packages of papers 
that have been entrusted to them for distribution 
in their schools and elsewhere, and also earnest in 
solicitations for their continuance, while not a few 
have spoken most encouragingly in regard to the 
influence for good the paper is having upon those 
who read it, some expressing themselves more fully 
than others, that this influence was becoming more 
and more apparent, especially among the young 
people, who had been its constant and interested 
readers. These letters also often state that the 
monthly visits of The Tract Repository are looked 
forward to with much apparent satisfaction, and 
that there was a general eagerness to receive them. 

The evidence that is thus afforded that this work 
is being blessed more and more as it goes on from 
year to year, must be cheering to all true and in- 
terested friends of the colored people in the South, 
who, it is to be hoped, are gradually being raised 
from their low, degraded and ignorant condition, 
incident to long years of bondage and its attendant 
evils. 

The publisher feels that the little we are doing in 
benefiting this poor and despised race of people by 
circulating among them The Tract Repository, is but 
as a drop in the bucket to what might be done, if 
more funds were to be had for the work; yet this 
need not deter us from doing what we can with such 
means as we can spare without unduly burdening 
any, yet he deeply regrets that there is a necessity 
of still further curtailing the edition for the comin 
year to relieve the Fund from the debt that stil 
rests upon it, and to prevent it from becoming still 
further involved ; as in again reducing the circula- 
tion, it must needs disappoint many more poor 


colored people (largely children), who are so anx- 
ious to receive and read The Tract Repository 
monthly, and the regret thus felt is heightened by 
the apparent and truly encouraging fact that the 
minds of these would be-readers, as well as those 
who have the opportunity afforded them, appear so 
open to receive these influences for good. 

While earnest Christian people of other religious 
denominations are actively engaged in promoting a 
variety of missionary enterprises of a laudable char- 
acter, they are generally conducted on lines more 
or less out of harmony with our principles, which 
are founded, as we believe, in unerring Truth. As 
we cannot, in a general way, co-operate with these 
consistently, it may be weil for us, as a people, to 
see to it that we are doing all we can, in embracing 
every right opening to promote the cause of Truth 
and Righteousness in the earth. Friends so dis- 
posed may, we believe, promote a good work through 
an unobjectionable channel, by lending their aid in 
extending the circulation of The Tract Repository 
among the millions of colored people in the South, 
who might be glad to read it if it were regularly 
placed before them. Shall we not then endeavor, 
as far as we can, to extend still further its circula- 
tion among these people, rather than to allow it to 
lessen from year to year, when so ripe a field for 
good is undoubtedly opened before us? 

The average monthly edition for the past year 
has been 11,400 copies, distributed much as in 
former years, most largely in the South Atlantic 
States, with a considerable portion in the Gulf 
States, and asmaller number of copies in other parts 
of the South. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year have 
been as follows: 

Receipts. 
Contributions of $1.00 and over, received, 





up to Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1889, . $805 87 
Subscriptions and amounts under $1.00, 24 89 
$830 76 
Expenditures. 
11,400 copies monthly, at 7 cents a year, - $798 00 
Amount of indebtedness, Twelfth Month 
15th, 1888, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $97 76 
Excess of receipts for the year over ex- 
penditures, 32 76 
Amount stil] due the publisher, Twelfth 
Month 15th, 1889, $65 00 


Very respectfully, 
DAvip HEsToN. 

Frankford, Philad’a, Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1889. 

Seamen’s Friend Society—The Annual Report of 
the Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society states 
that the Seamen’s Home, No. 422 South Front St., 
has received 608 boarders during the past year; 
that during the same period 65 libraries have been 
placed on board of ships; 383 Bibles and.Testaments 


in 8 languages have been sent out, and a large 
number of tracts. 


The Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons.— 
The 26th Annual Report of the Managers of this 
institution, presented at a meeting held Sixth Mo. 
13th, 1889, states that the family in the Home then 
consisted of 121 persons. The number of deaths 
during the year was 16, and the average age of the 
deceased was over 82 years. 

cmnasunnconstceenndifipiananenpatie 

ONE reason why so many prayers are un- 
answered is, that so many prayers are those 
which ought not to be answered. We ask God 
to do what seems best to us, instead of asking 
God to do what seems best to Him. We ask 
God to give us help in the line of our plans, in- 
stead of asking God to show us how we can give 
help in the line of his plans. If only we are 
always ready to pray that God’s will may be 
done, our prayers are sure to be answered, and 


we shall have reason for thinkfulness accord- 
ingly. 


I know of no state harder to reach than that 
of an elder, overgrown with the earthly nature. 


—M. Rateliff. 
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BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} 
cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; fat 
cows, 24 a 34 cts. 7 

Sueep.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; me- 
dium, 5 a5} cts.; common, 4} a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 4 ets, 

Lamss.—Extra, 7} a 74 cts.; good, 64 a7 cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 6} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts. 

Ho«Gs.—Good Western, 54 a 5} cts. ; heavy Western, 
5} a 5% ets. ; State, 5 a 5} ets. 

ForrIGN.—On the 11th inst., the English minister 
at Lisbon imparted to the Portuguese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, England’s ultimatum, demanding the 
recall of the Portuguese forces, officials and expeditions 
of every kind from the banks of the Shire, beyond the 
confluence of the Ruo, and south of the Zambezi, and 
from Mashonaland. If Portugal failed to reply in 
24 hours, the British Legation would board the En- 
chantress and await a reply at Vigo. The King im- 
mediately convened a Cabinet Council to consider the 
ultimatum. The Government replied to Minister 
Glynn Petre that Portugal, yielding to strong pressure 
from a power of the first rank, being too weak to with- 
stand it, would order the withdrawal of the Portuguese 
from the Shire and Mashonaland, while reserving all 
rights to the Portuguese crown in those territories, 

The Portuguese Ministry has resigned. On the 
night of the 12th instant, a mob of 3000 men attacked 
the British Legation and committed other riotous acts, 
Fifty persons were arrested. Minister Gomez has 
apologized to Minister Glynn Petre, and assured him 
all damage will be repaired, and al] persons concerned 
in the outrage punished. 

The influenza is making great havoc with the health 
of people in all Western Germany. There are 15,000 
cases at Manheim. The total number of cases in 
Berlin is estimated at 400,000. There have been 650 
deaths due to the disease. In Paris the disease is 
abating. 

The Dowager Empress Augusta, widow of the Em- 
peror William of Germany, died on the 7th of the 
present month. She had been sick with influenza and 
had had a relapse. 

The Anti-Slavery Society at Brussels is making ar- 
rangements for an expedition to Lake Tanganyika for 
the purpose of policing the lake and preventing the 
passage of slave caravans, 

John Joseph Ignatius Déllinger, the head of the 
“Old Catholic’ movement in Southern Germany, and 
one of the famous opponents of the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, died on the 10th instant. He was taken 
with influenza and was sick about 10 days. He was 
born in Bomberg, in Bavaria, in the year 1799. 

Professor Otto Wilhelm Struve, the Russian astrono- 
mer, is about to retire from his official post of director 
of the observatory of Pulkova, owing to ill health. 

A great flight of locusts, calculated to have covered 
about 2000 square miles, lately passed across the Red 
Sea, from the African to the Arabian shore. 

A despatch from Shanghai, dated the 8th inst., says: 
“By the bursting of a waterspout in the province of 
Nanking a few days ago, upward of 100 persons were 
drowned, a number of boats were wrecked and a large 
amount of property of various kinds destroyed.” 

The Provisional Government of Brazil has cabled 
to the ex-Emperor Dom Pedro to the effect that it 
would hold itself responsible for the safe-keeping of 
all the personal property of the Imperial family, in- 
cluding jewels, plate, furniture and pictures. The 
property is valued at $1,500,000. 

Rio Janeiro First Month 8th.—An official decree 
just promulgated proclaims the separation of Church 
and State: guarantees religious liberty and equality, 
and continues the life stipends granted under the 
Monarchy. 


prevailed far in the interior, where the effect on the 
weather of even a considerable change in the course 
of the Gulf Stream must be inappreciable. 

The seven great flour mills of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, have formed a combination involving $5,000,000 
capital and an annual output of nearly a million and 
a half barrels of flour. This action, it is said, will 
shut out the English syndicate which has been nego- 
tiating for them for several months past, and is in- 
tended to meet the threatened competition of the 
English capitalists who have secured the Minneapolis 
mills. 

A telegram from Lexington, Virginia, says the 
peach and apple trees there are in full bloom. “The 
mountains are full of wild flowers in bloom and bloom- 
ing.” The temperature at Lexington on the 11th 
instant reached over 70 degrees. 

The Sandusky (Ohio) Register says: “The actual 
amount of malt liquors consumed in 1888, was 767,- 
587,056 gallons. This includes not quite 3,000,000 
gallons of imported beer and ale. The manufacturer's 
price to the retailer is above rather than below 20 
cents per gallon.. At 20 cents the cost to the dealers 
would be $153,517,411. The retailers get an average 
of 60 cents per gallon, which makes the cost to the 
consumers $460,522,233, which the American people 
spend annually for malt liquor, principally beer. The 
most careful estimate puts the cost of wine to the con- 
sumer at $72,670,136, and of distilled spirits $379,- 
226,860. This gives us a grand total of $912,449,129, 
nearly one billion dollars spent annually for liquor by 
the people of the United States. How few people 
realize the enormous expense the use of liquor entails 
on the people. Aside from the tax imposed by the 
General Government the local tax on the trade is not 
five per cent. of the cost. The cost to Ohio is about 
$60,000,000 per annum; the local tax is $2,250,000, 
which is but a trifle over four per cent.” 

A tornado struck St. Louis about half-past four on the 
afternoon of the 12th inst., making a pathway nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide, in which buildings were 
wrecked, trees uprooted, &c. Three persons were re- 
ported killed in the city and two at the town of Venice, 
Illinois. The storm in St. Clair County, Llinois, was 
particularly severe, property in Brooklyn, East St. 
Louis, and at other points being destroyed. 

A tornado struck the east side of Clinton, Kentucky, 
on the evening of the same day, killing 11 persons, 
injuring 53, and demolishing 55 houses. 

The number of deaths in New York city last week 
was 1424, the largest in the history of the city, with 
the single exception of the first week in Seventh 
Month, 1872, when the number was 1591. The aver- 
age for the corresponding week of the past five years 
is 807. This difference is much more marked when 
comparison is made between last week’s record and the 
average record of deaths from diseases which the in- 
fluenza affects. The number of deaths from pneumonia, 
bronchitis, phthisis and influenza last week was 808, 
while the average number is about 278. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 718; 226 
more than during the previous week and 358 more 
than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 362 were males and 356 females: 145 
died of pneumonia ; 101 of consumption ; 43 of diseases 
of the heart; 30 of debility; 33 of old age; 25 of ty- 
phoid fever; 23 of convulsions; 23 of inflammation of 
the bowels ; 21 of marasmus; 18 of diphtheria; 14 of 
inanition; 14 of influenza; 14 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 14 of congestion of the lungs; 13 of cancer; 12 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 12 of 
diseases of the kidneys; 11 of Bright’s disease; 10 of 
paralysis and 10 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U.8.4}’s, 105; 4’s, 1263 ; currency 6’s, 
116 a 126. 

Corron was firm and jc. higher, at 10} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrED.— Winter bran, choice and fancy, $13 a $13.50; 
do. fair to prime, $12.50 a $12.75; spring bran, $11.75 
a $12.50. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.00; No. 
2 winter family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.20; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.45; winter patent, $4.50 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.15. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.15 a $3.25 per barrel. Buck- 
wheat flour was dull at $1.50 a $1.60 per 100 pounds 
for new, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 803 a 81 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36} a 36} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28} a 29 cts. 
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It is a great and fundamental doctrine of all 
true religion, that the spirit of God visits the 
hearts of all men, to lead them in the way of 
holiness; and that to those who are obedient to 
its leadings, it becomes an ever-present and 
ruling principle of life. This is implied in the 
exhortation of the Apostle Paul to the Corin- 
thians, “ Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
the faith; prove your ownselves. Know ye not 
your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates?” And in a previous 
epistle to the same church, he uses this remark- 
able language: “ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you?” And from this he presses the ne- 
cessity of purity and holiness in the words, “ If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” 

If all the professors of Christianity, nay, more, 
if all men everywhere were sensible of this most 
solemn truth, that each one of them is in some 
sense a “temple of God,” and that the Great 
Ruler of the universe will hold him responsible 
for the care with which he preserves it from 
defilement and injury, what a strong induce- 
ment would be presented to refrain from every 
unhallowed indulgence of the appetites and 
passions ! 

The physiologist and the moralist may show 
with convincing clearness that a course of sen- 
sual induigence will waste the vital powers, 
plant the seeds of disease and wretchedness, and 
lower the moral standing of him who yields to 
the temptations to which the flesh is exposed ; 
but with a full knowledge of the risk he is run- 

ning, the man of strong passions will not be de- 
terred by such reasons. He will seize the present 
enjoyment, regardless of the future evil; even 
although he may 
“ Foresee 

The fatal issue to his health, fame, peace, 
Fortune and dignity ; the loss of all 
That can enable man, and make frail life, 
Short as it is, supportable.” 

In the hour of fierce temptation, nothing but 
the fear of offending God, and the restraining 
power of his grace can be relied upon to enable 
such an oue to resist the devil. 
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The attention of our readers is called to the 
annual report of David Heston, the publisher 
of The Tract Repository, which will be found in 
the column of “Items,” with the hope that 
Friends will liberally support this useful publi- 
cation, which is doing good in an unobjection- 
able way, and enable our friend to increase the 
size of hisedition, and thus benefit a larger num- 
ber of persons. We hope many of the former 
subscribers will double their contributions. 












































NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpina ScHooi.—Wanted, a young 
man of experience and ability, to fill the position of 
Governor. Application nay be made to 

BENJAMIN W. Passmore, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
Wo. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philad’a. 
































_ SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—Judge William D. Kelley, mem- 
ber of Congress from this city, died in Washington on 
the evening of the 9th instant, in the 76th year of his 
age. He was called the “ Father of the House,” hav- 
ing been a member longer than any of his co-tem- 
poraries. 

Captain Picking, Hydrographer of the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington, says there are no reports of ob- 
servations to show that the course of the Gulf Stream 
has for a considerable length of time differed greatly 
from its mean position. This direct evidence that the 
mild weather along the coast is not caused by a change 
in the course of the Gulf Stream, he adds, is supple- 
¥ mented by the fact that continuous mild weather has 


To GRADUATES OF FRIENDs’ SeLEect Scuoor :—All 
graduates of Friends’ Select School are requested to 
send to the undersigned the names of any graduates 
of the school whom they can recollect, with the year 
of their graduation and their present addresses. In 
the case of any graduates from the Girls’ School, now 
married, both their present and former names are de- 


sired. 







Howard W. Taylor, 140 N. Sixteenth St. 
Anna Scattergood, 3515 Powelton Ave. 
Katherine T. McCollin, 1823 Arch St. 
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